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INCE THE FIRST OXCARTS CROSSED 
THE ALLEGHANIES, OUR COUNTRY 
HAS BEEN A NATION ON WHEELS... 
ITS WHEELS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY ARE 
INDELIBLY LINKED WITH THE WHEELS OF 
TRANSPORTATION. WITH THE HELP OF THE 
TRUCK IN ALL ITS FORMS, WE HAVE THUS 
FOSTERED AND PERFECTED A MASS PRODUC¬ 
TION AND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM SUCH AS 
THE WORLD HAD NEVER KNOWN BEFORE, AND 
NEVER SINCE EQUALLED. IN ITS OWN WAY, 
THIS IS THAT STORY TOLD IN A MANNER 
NOT LIKELY TO BE SOON FORGOTTEN. 




MOTION PICTURES AND THE IBT 


Probably nothing is more obvious today than the need 
for a well-planned public relations motion picture program 
by the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. In the face 
of reams of adverse publicity and commentary on the IBT by 
both public officials and private citizens with an axe to 
grind, it is almost impossible for a misinformed American 
public to form an accurate and true picture of the Teamster 
organization, its real purposes in existence, and its patri¬ 
otic goals for the future. 

To effectively counteract the lies and slander against 
this union of Americans dedicated for almost 100 years to 
the principles of liberty, equality and justice for the 
least of its brothers as well as the most fortunate; to po¬ 
litical freedom, public welfare, health and safety; there 
is but one road to choose in order that the righteous may 
be rewarded and those guilty of disaffection and malfea¬ 
sance punished. The people of America must know the truth; 
they must be thoroughly informed in the quickest, most ef¬ 
fective manner possible. Wars and demagogues have shown 
the means and proved the method - the documentary motion 
picture. Only through the medium of the motion picture, 
efficiently dispensed in a continuing flow through the 
various channels of distribution available, can this be 
done. Only a major Hollywood production organization knows 
how to do it best. 
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Combined with tha axparianca, knowladga and abilitita 
of tha 1BT Ganaral Prasidant and his Council, tha staff 
of Columbia Picturas-Scraan Gams is confidant that tha 
typa of continuing film program suggastad in this briaf 
will do tha job as no othar madium can. Tha opposition 
has baan arduously working at tha task of brainwashing 
tha Amarican public by avary maans in its powar slnca 
tha forcas of unionism first mada thamsalvas known in 
thasa Unitad Statas. Wa ara dadicatad to mora than 
combat this insidious propaganda; wa ara rasolvad to 
lick it, now and foravar. 

Wa don't baliava tha Amarican public can ba brain- 
washad with lias. Wa baliava, onca it haars tha truth, 
it will racogniza tha truth and uphold it. 
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MOTION PICTURE PROGRAM 


SUMMARY 
ot a 

PLANNED LIBRARY 


"Ij. TEAMSTER" (Synopsis enclosed) 

Unionism in America; the history and economic 
atmosphere which nurtured the movement, and 
the Teamster story in particular. It answers 
the questions: what is a Teamster? his place 
on the American scene 0 his contribution to 
our democratic way of life 0 

"THE GREAT AMERICAN TRAGEDY" (Synopsis enclosed) 

The fatal accident, tragedy of our American 
highways, and the grisly role played by a 
"gypsy* trucker in the lives of a typical 
American family on a vacation tour. Drama¬ 
tically unfolded against the tense back¬ 
ground of a criminal court trial, it re¬ 
veals the truth in all its tragic detail 
as a "moonlighter" fights for his life. 

"THE DAY THE TRUCKS DISAF1EARED" (Synopsis enclosed) 

A highly imaginative drama which envisions 
all phases of the disaster which would occur 
in the world if some unseen force were able 
to remove every truck from service. Seen 
through the eyes of a Teamster and his fam 
lly, this fictional tale discloses the prom 
inent part the 1BT and its members would 
play in the fight to stave off complete 
chaos. 

"ONE STRIKE AND YOU'RE OUT!" 

A revealing documentary on the background 
of the workers' right to strike, its social 
significance, its importance as a basic 
American principle, and its effect upon 
our burgeoning economy. The true story 
behind anti-strike, anti-union legislation 
and why it is detrimental to the public-at- 
large . 













THE OUTSTRETCHED HAND" 


A documentary which unfolds the major role 
played by the Teamster in times of disaster 
and national emergency. Against the thrill¬ 
ing on-the-spot scenes of flood, fire, cy¬ 
clone, tidal wave, hurricane and war actually 
photographed, the Teamster steps in with a 
helping hand. The whole story, told by a 
highway patrolman to the victim of an acci¬ 
dent as he rides in an ambulance, is built 
around the first aid experience of truckers 
on the highways. 

UNITED WE STAND" 


This is the Dan Tobin story, a documentary 
of his life and times, his contribution to 
the cause of unionism in general, the Team¬ 
sters in particular, and to the promotion by 
fitting example of the American way of life. 

It is a typical but yet unusual success story 
in the true American pattern, played against 
the backdrop of the rise of the United.States 
to world leadership, with many scenes gleaned 
from actual newsreel films of the period. 

THURSDAY'S CHILD" 

The title for this film is derived from the 
little verse which describes the attributes 
of children born on each day of the week. In 
it, "Thursday's child works hard for a living. 
This then is the story of the forgotten chil¬ 
dren of agriculture who still must toil long 
hours each day, the legislation to rectify 
this disgrace, and the part played in support 
of this movement by the IBT. 

"THE RIGHT THAT'S WRONG" 


Going behind the scenes for many of the facts 
heretofore unknown to the American public, 
this motion picture graphically discloses 
the fallacy of so-called "right to work" 
laws. It shows how twisted data and false¬ 
ly colored propaganda has perpetrated a hoax 
upon the people in some areas, what the re¬ 
sult has been, and how this error in truth 
can be rectified. It depicts the part the 
IBT has assumed in providing the voter with 



■THE HIGHT THAT'S WRONG" (Continued) 

the ammunition he needs to wipe this ana¬ 
chronism off the statute books. 

These are but a few of the many interesting, absorbing, 
colorful and dramatic stories which the motion picture is 
best equipped to give the American public under IBT sponsor¬ 
ship. The need is great. The time is NOW. 




“I. TEAMSTER' 


Concept 
for a 

Documentary 
Motion Picture 
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"I. TEAMSTER" 

The scene is the stable yard of a large drayage company 
in San Francisco. The time is six-thirty of a drab morning 
in the year 1900. A rather chunky, quietly dressed man with 
an Irish cast of countenance and noticeable brogue addresses 
a knot of draymen and hostlers in calm, businesslike tones 
when out from the nearby office of the company steps a nat¬ 
tily attired gentleman, flanked by a pair of hulking bruis¬ 
ers looking for trouble. The ill-assorted trio steps up 
to the Irishman as the workers, with sidelong looks at the 
strong-arm men, fall away. Without preliminary, the natty 
gentleman addresses the interloper. 

"1 got the word you were in Frisco. I've been expect¬ 
ing you." 

The Irishman darts appraising glances left and right 
as the two pug-uglies move forward to either side of him. 
Then he coolly acknowledges the abrupt greeting. 

"I'm not here to make trouble, Mr. Draper, and I'm not 
looking for any, but, as Americans and employees of yours, 
these men have every right to know. . ." 

Draper's brow darkens with rage as he cuts into the 
Irisnman's speech with icy words through drawn lips. 

"As long as I sign the payroll here, I'll decide who 
has what rights, and I don't need any damned Irish mick 
fresh off the boat to tell me sol" 

A nod of Draper's head and the two bruisers step in 
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i^-ly and pithe rms of the protesting Iri hman to nis 
ide , completely lmmob*.;ng him. An indignant young 
h *ler w uld move in t remonstrate, but he is jerked 

by hi- c-'wed comrade . Jobs -re too hard to come by. 
bsertwhlie, Diaper coldly fit e p.'ir of bra?-? knuckles on- 
f hi right h.trvd its he says in a louder voice, "Any man 
dtseat.i fie.-l wi*h hi greed ‘ <lary of fourteen dol 
1 r r, m *■ *;c*p tep in*c my office right now and draw his 
tine. The re.* of you get back to work. Sundsy s no ex- 
e f~r 1 to f ng on the :ob here." 

Di per'ing with sidelong glances, the men at least make 
■ pretense of r > • -i nixg to the.r various jobs as Draper 
ctinuy move in on the struggling Irishman, saying, "It’s 
ar ut t^rne you foreigners .earned how we treat radicals 
here in America. We CiO-e their mouth , mick * like this 
With, deliber te a.m, Jraper mothes the Irishman full 
the ’ip w.th hi cr tel instrument. Teeth crunch and the 
blood port a the victim relaxe , half-fainting from pain 
with a arc»n 1 "e idi tic Draper, sati fled, daintily wipes 
e -rot fr .m hi ofiending hand, pockets the brass knuck¬ 
le , drawing a pOi ce whi tie from his jacket, blows a 

‘ 3 3 t . 

* poiieman appears *hrough the gate on the run and 
r u er »ck* r ■ - c rge 

"Te t *h.s man for trespassing, assault and inciting 
r t, ctficer. His name i r John Callahan, from Kansas 
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City, and I believe he calls himself president of the inter 
national teamsters' union, whatever that is." 

As the policeman handcuffs the blood-smeared, swollen¬ 
lipped Callahan, ready to drag him off, the camera freezes 
the action into a still life picture. Over this image we 
superimpose the opening title of the film documentary, read 
ing: 

"I. TEAMSTER" 

Now we are ready to tell the story of the teamster and 
the history of the IBT, but before entering into specifics 
we lay the groundwork by briefly documenting the rise of 
unionism as a working concept for the laboring man in Amer¬ 
ica. This is done in terse phraseology, backed by still 
photos, vintage motion picture scenes and Harper's Weekly 
sketches of the period, taken from the archives of many 
possible sources, such as Smithsonian Institute, Union 
libraries, University of Oklahoma, and Leslie's Weekly 
collections. 

The commentator remarks that until the Industrial 
Revolution, induced by the invention of the steam engine 
in 1765, most manufactured product was the result of home 
industry. Therefore, there was no need for organized la¬ 
bor groups, excepting the trade guilds of worker-proprie¬ 
tors. But with the advent of the Machine Age here in 
America and elsewhere, and concentrations of large worker 
groups, the need for protective organization of labor be- 
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gan to become apparent. in America, the ri inc tide of 
immigration coupled with a violently fluctuating national 
economy assisted in creating & great del of unre t. Re¬ 
ginning in lbb6 with the Haymarket riots in Chicago f-1- 
. wing upon the heel* of the organization of the Knights 
of Labor, a series of internal events stirred the nation* 
f rives ,n support of the right to org n; e and to bargain 
c ll'Ctively became headline news: The Homestead strike 
again* Carneg ; e Steel in lb92; the Fu*lman trike after 
the Lan c o - 1 ♦ he march on the Capitol by Coxey's 

-\ my in 1 94. The voice of the working man began to gam 
trength and purp_—:. Repre*entative f a very imprrtnt 
egment of oj: "biue collar" industrial might tran por- 
t f i n end ai.ied f rode - the team ter, too, was maiing 
himself heard. 

:4^w tne cam*: returns u- to the ene of f he t ble 

y ri witn which <r p'ct .re opened in n Franco. :o in the 

■ t ' - We ip■ ime cf the m< ry t*.* in whi h 

t *>r ! that dv were Involved, the mment tor 

e r S9rabl« w* i ng c >ndit • or, of th< 'eam=ters f 
* tha t ;n of ♦he cen f ry were more or less 
»VP *. ’ driver ws obliged to care for the horses a = 

wel -i e his w.ic.n. Working from twelve to eighteer 

r day, ever . wee*:, hi average w ge was a* o> - 

* - Mot . did :<» have to feed, curry, h*~ h and unnitch 





hi« team, his duties included greasing and repairing the 
wagons, cleaning the stalls and harness, and polishing 
the brasswork. Most of his work was out-of-doors regard¬ 
less of weather, with only two days off per year: Fourth 
of July, because of the hazards to animals and equipment 
from fireworks, and Christmas Day. These two grudgingly 
given holidays the teamster had to enjoy without pay. To 
even consider joining the union only bOOO strong then, as 
we have witnessed, was usually a peril to life and limb, 
oo, in order to obtain some measure of self-protection, 
no quarter was asked of company management, and none was 
given in those so-called "good old days." Human nature 
feeing what it is, it was only natural that the entrenched 
and favored few would relinquish acquired privilege only 
under duress, that many heads would be bloodied in the pro 
ces c ,and that a factional bitterness would grow to a point 
when 'merica would virtually be divided into the opposing 
c m^* of the "have" and the "have nots." Even today, 
though in most ca es the line of demarcation has grown so 
dim a= to become almost non-existent, the terms of "capi- 
ta." and "labor" remain at least politically significant. 
In a manner of speaking, America was fighting the battles 
of 'oncord, Lexington and Bunker Hill all over again. 

ga.n we turn to the archives for vintage still and 
motion pictures for a concise summary of the growth and 
development of unionism in general and the 1BT in parti- 
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cular, These pictures with the accompanying commentary 
chart the course from the earliest beginnings, the origi¬ 
nal TDIU organized in 1898 with the help of Samuel Gom- 
pers, and the emergence of a strong IBT under the skill¬ 
ful leadership of Dan Tobin. 

Next we trace the parallel growth of IBT and the 
trucking industry as the latter rose to great national 
importance during and following the two World Wars. Ac¬ 
companied by contemporary films from the film libraries 
of Columbia Pictures and other sources, we depict the 
Teamsters' role in support of regulatory legislation 
through the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 and the ICC. We 
disclose how war and postwar transportation problems were 
met and solved with the cooperation of the IBT, whose mem¬ 
bership, from General President to the newest cardholder, 
was in great measure responsible for our troops getting 
there "fustest with the mostest." We touch upon the IBT 
fight against the "gypsy" and the "moonlighter" as a mat¬ 
ter of public safety, and other campaigns waged in the 
public interest. We depict and explain the role of the 
IBT in times of disaster and national emergency, such as 
Civil Defense. And so do we arrive at the crucial moment 
of our picture: the story of the average IBT cardholder - 
"I, Teamster." 

For this story, our camera goes to a pre-selected union 
hall to attend the regular meeting of a local. Here we show 




how a meeting of local members is carried on in the best 
American traditions of democracy in action; the various 
problems and questions which arise both from the Chair 
and the floor, and the manner in which they are resolved. 

As the camera roves about, picking up closeups of in¬ 
dividual members, both on the rostrum and the floor of the 
auditorium, the commentator poses the question, Just who 
is a Teamster? What is he? Where does he live and how? 

What kind of a citizen is he? Does he vote regularly? Is 
he a good neighbor? an understanding husband and father? a 
good provider? What are his special problems? All these 
basic questions, and others, are answered by first center¬ 
ing the camera and our attention upon an individual at the 
union local meeting, followed by a segment of his actual 
life which will answer a specific question as noted above. 

Finally this leads us to one man, one Teamster - Mr. 
Average - and a routine work day in his existence. We spell 
out how this day-to-day routine by an average Joe affects 
the daily lives of not only his union, his family, but all 
of America. 

To conclude our picture, the camera moves to Interna¬ 
tional Headquarters in Washington, D.C. Here in the order¬ 
ly process of governing the Brotherhood in all of its facets, 
the audience is given the opportunity of viewing the IBT in 
its true light and the role it plays in the economy of the 
United States and the world at large. And, on a stirring 
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view of the exterior of National Headquarters and the Na¬ 
tional Capitol at night, the commentator may be heard giv¬ 
ing this closing quotation from a statement by Daniel Tobin, 
made in 1917: 

"We are trade unionists, but we are Americans first, 
and should be willing to make any sacrifice in this cause." 

This is 1, Teamster. 

THE END 
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"THE GREAT 


AMERICAN TRAGEDY" 










lovable kid of nine. Her "Jaybirds" Lucille often proud¬ 
ly called them; a tightly-knit clan, each member of which 
seemed to live for the others, playing, working and pray¬ 
ing together. 

The car loaded, a brief consultation over the road 
map, and they were off into the mountains, headed for El 
Cajon Pass. 

The Bon Ton Cafe is a roadside coffee shop popular 
with truckers piying Route 66. It is situated on the out¬ 
skirts of El Cajon, a town of about 40,000 due south of 
the Pass. Moving south from this point, it is all down¬ 
grade to San Berdo and a breeze from there on the freeway 
into LA with the mountains at your back. It is an ideal 
spot for a breather after hours of pushing a rig across 
blazing desert and over the Sierra Nevada peaks down from 
Vegas. The coffee is always stronger, hot and fresh, the 
pastry is good, and plenty of guys to talk "shop" with any 
hour of the day or night, especially the night. This is 
where we pick up Bart Simon. 

Bart looks older than his actual fifty-two as he 
hunches over a steaming mug at the cafe counter. His un- 
barbered, scraggly hair, what's left of it, forms a dull 
gray halo around his bald pate, his gaunt face looks as 
weathered and seamy as a relief map of the Bad Lands, and 
his deep-sunk, almcst colorless eyes, red-rimmed and rimy, 
resemble two burnt holes in a blanket. Bart is a sick man, 
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spiritually and physically. Bart is an independent trucker 
for hire who drives his own rig. In the parlance of the 
trade, Bart is a "gypsy," an operator of little or no fi¬ 
nancial responsibility with his business in his hat. Not 
the kind of man who prepares for the future, "moonlighting" 
became his last resort after physical deficiencies and bad 
management cost him his ranch down in Imperial. The rig 
he drives was all Bart was able to salvage from the wreck¬ 
age of misadventure. A used job, retired as unworthy of 
further repairs by its original owners, a commercial car¬ 
rier, the rig was in not much better shape than its pres¬ 
ent owner. 

Bart gulps down the dregs in the mug and shakes off 
the solicitous inquiries of the woman behind the counter. 
Sure, he's okay. Just a little pooped from the night’s 
long drag. If he just had a "goofball" to top off the 
java? May shakes her head. He should know she doesn't 
handle that kind of stuff. Not with a ten-foot pole. 

Bart tosses her a coin and, easing off the stool, trudges 
out into the dewy air, where he accosts a sharp-nosed 
character leaning against a shiny new Galaxie on the 
parking strip. 

May shakes her head with a sigh of resignation as 
she watches fiart pop something in his mouth after money 
changes hands, knowing she is powerless. Only the cops 
can stop such jerks, and they can't be everywhere at once. 
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Besides, they'd have to catch the weasel in the act to make 
a charge stick, even when they know guys like this are ped¬ 
dling poison almost openly. Fortunately, they can only 
make a living these days from "gypsies" like Bart Simon. 

After some coaxing, Bart starts his rig and moves out 
onto the highway and the descent to the valley. At this 
same moment, the Crandall station wagon with Perry, Senior, 
at the wheel is passing through the village of Verdemont, 
six miles to the south, climbing steadily toward the sum¬ 
mit, 4300 feet above sea level. The air is like wine. A 
wet winter has brought an unusual greenness to the land¬ 
scape and thousands of flowering yuccas to carpet the hill¬ 
sides. It is a perfect day for touring. It is hardly a 
time one gives to Death. 

South of El Cajon on Sixty-Six the descending highway 
bows eastward around the Mount Baldy ski slope area. Be¬ 
yond this is a sharp bend to the west, real tricky in bad 
weather, that leads to the fairly straight run to Berdo. 
Easing along the bow, Bart suddenly feels sick at his stom¬ 
ach. There is no resistance against his right foot. He 
pushes tentatively and the brake pedal drops to the floor¬ 
board. He already knows better than to try the emergency. 
Bart burnt that out on the trip north. He tries shifting 
down, double-clutching, but the rig is already traveling 
too fast, and Bart is weak with sickness and weary from 
lack of rest. Even now, in his mind he can see that sharp 
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turn up ahead, and he knows he will never in God's world 
make it. The rig keeps picking up speed - faster - faster 
- faster. It lurches crazily and groans with every lurch. 
Sweat pours in Bart's bloodshot eyes from his dripping fore¬ 
head. It oozes from his driving gloves. It forms little 
puddles in the seat of his pants. He shakes his head daz¬ 
edly like a wounded steer. His dry lips move as his swol¬ 
len tongue licks at them. For the first time in his life, 
Bart Simon is praying. "Please, GodI Please, Godl" If 
only the way is clear at the bend. If only no one is com¬ 
ing round the turn below. He has Just one chance to hit 
the opposite bank - and live to tell about it. 

The last safe stretch of highway before the Crestline 
is bare. Hal Brennan, in response to the sound of a horn 
behind his giant truck-trailer rig tooling up toward Cajon, 
leans out of his cab and gives Perry Crandall the "all-clear" 
signal and waves the station wagon on by. After a fleeting 
glimpse at the happy family in the passing car, Hal turns 
to his relief driver. Grant Simpson, and grins. Lucky 
people! Whole family together, having fun. Man, that's 
living! Oh, well -- he has two weeks coming, pretty soon 
and - - - - - 

Even over the roar of the big diesel, they hear it, 

Hal and Grant. There's no mistaking that sound, the grind¬ 
ing crunch, the impact of metal against metal, that erupts 
from Just around the sharp turn ahead. The thunder of an 
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explosion follows and a great banging sound, like giant 
tumbling building blocks. A quick exchange of horror- 
filled glances. Then Hal floors the accelerator and 
Grant grabs up the radio phone off the dash. They al¬ 
ready know. 

Perry Crandall had time to do just one thing as that 
monstrous engine of death, heading straight for him, loomed 
suddenly before him. Instinctively, he reached out and 
switched off the ignition. That's all that kept the once 
carefree, gay Crandall family from being cremated on the 
spot. There would be times later when Perry almost wished 
he had not reacted so quickly. 

Bart Simon's rig was doing a good eighty per when he 
hit the turn. Using his last ounce of remaining strength, 
he twisted the wheel toward the opposite bank. Only then, 
too late, did he see the station wagon - and blacked out. 
Seconds later, that seem like years, Bart regains conscious¬ 
ness and finds that, though he is pinned against the bank 
in his overturned cab, he is not too badly hurt. As yet 
he does not hear the crackle of flames signaling the fire 
in the rig creeping up on him from behind. He is thankful 
he is still alive. Then, a turn of his head brings the 
carnage he has created into view, and he begins to wish 
he were dead. It hardly seems possible that anyone in 
that bloody tangle of human bodies and steel can still re¬ 
tain even one breath of life. Then he faints again. 


As the ambulances and highway patrol cars and cycles 
roar up to the scene, summoned by Grant's call, the two 
Teamsters have already pried Bart loose from his fiery 
rig and are rendering what first aid they can to the hap¬ 
less Crandalls, Even those hardy men used to such high¬ 
way disasters, the doctors and the police, shudder at the 
sight they see as they set systematically to work. 

Over this horrible scene, as we gradually pull away, 
leaving it behind, comes the OPENING TITLE of the picture, 
and the production and sponsor CREDIT TITLES. 
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The main body of our story takes piace in a courtroom, 
or. to be completely factual, stem* from the testimony given 
at a courtroom trial. This can be either a civil suit for 
damages instituted by the Crandalls against Bart Simon, his 
insurer, and several John Does; or, if we assume the death 
of one or more of the Crandall family resulting from the 
accident, criminal prosecution of Bart Simon for murder 
(probably second or third degree^. The latter would, of 
course, be much the more dramatic; and it would seem from 
a layman's point of view that, if the State can prove be¬ 
yond reasonable doubt that Bart delibeiately crossed the 
highway center line, a willful and premeditated act, the 
piosecution could make the charge stick. If, upon con¬ 
sultation, legal opinion is generally adverse to this con¬ 
cept, we can still retain the criminal aspect of the situa¬ 
tion with a reduction of the charge to manslaughter. The 
final decision as to whether our story is based upon a civil 
suit or criminal prosecution will be left to the judgment 
of the sponsor. Our preference leans toward criminal ac¬ 
tion. 

Whatever the character of legal action chosen, we open 
upon a jury trial in California Superior Court, City and 
County of San Bernardino, Judge Whitcomb Riley Watson pre¬ 
siding. The jury, an average one, predominantly female with 
the male members of middle or retiring age. The jury fore¬ 
man, the only one we identify, is a professional woman (phy- 
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sician), Doctor Anna Baker. Doctor Baker is a pleasant, 
obviously highly intelligent lady specializing in pedia¬ 
trics The Jury has already been impaneled as we move 
into the courtroom in time to hear the opening statements 
of both prosecution and defense (in part), which will set 
the tone of the proceedings. 

Now, as the parade of witnesses begins, first for the 
prosecution, then the defense, under examination, cross- 
examination, re-cross, rebuttal, et al, the pattern of 
picture purpose and the value of this concept are soon 
apparent to the audience. More effectively in this man¬ 
ner than any other can we graphically unfold the whole 
unsavory story of gray area and illegal motor carrier 
operations throughout the nation. Some of these wit¬ 
nesses will be called by the prosecution to show viola¬ 
tion of safety requirements, licensing, etc. Others sub¬ 
poenaed by defense counsel to Justify the conditions of 
Bart's employment, lack of regulation under existing laws, 
the attitude of ICC, etc., only tend to point up the shock¬ 
ing callousness of legislative bodies, the impotence of 
regulatory agencies and the indifference of the general 
public, while 38,000 Americans, like the Crandalls, die 
horrible deaths every year on our highways, 39& of which 
can be directly attributed to faulty regulation of gray 
area and gypsy truck operation. 

Standard court procedure will be followed. Eyewit- 
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ness accounts of the accident will ne followed by police 
and professional testimony directly relating to the acci¬ 
dent, which will open the case for the prosecution. These 
will be handled perfunctorily but technically correct to 
maintain the documentary atmosphere of the story through 
a series of fast-moving dissolves under examination and 
cross. In the main, this can be accomplished without 
leaving the confines of the courtroom. 

When we proceed to expert testimony on the reasons 
why such horrible accidents occur, statistical data and 
case histories from the parade of witnesses following, 
we will when effective flash back to filmed scenes il¬ 
lustrating the testimony as it is being given. It will 
also be logical according to accepted legal procedure to 
employ charts, graphs and flip-charts where applicable. 

We intend to bring before the camera (all played by pro¬ 
fessional actors) ICC people, legislators on the state 
and national level, officials of common carriers (motor 
transport and railroad), independent truckers, union driv¬ 
ers and helpers, and a ranking legislative counsel for 1BT, 
such as Mr. Sidney Zagri, who will report upon the ills of 
and possible remedies for an odoriferous situation much too 
long in existence. 

Thus it is possible to present in most dramatic fash¬ 
ion all the points brought out in Mr. Zagri's "Statement 
Before Subcommittee on Surface Transportation of the Com- 
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mittee on Commerce, United States Senate." delivered on 
April 25, 1962. This includes public safety regulations, 
enforcement, problem of identification, exemptions, re¬ 
medial recommendations, and so forth. Factually, statis¬ 
tics on highway accidents, the role the trucker plays per¬ 
centagewise with particular emphasis upon the illegal or 
gray area operator. 

This method of presentation is given primary consid¬ 
eration because of two very cogent factors. First, it is 
a logical and concise story process. Second, fascination 
of the general public for dramatic courtroom procedure 
guarantees popularity and retention of a large percentage 
of material depicted. Third, the remains of a once-happy, 
carefree, healthy family of Americans, constantly on view 
during the unfoldment of the story as a depleted and bro¬ 
ken victim of man's indifference, is a powerful emotional 
weapon in our favor. 

As the trial closes and a conviction is apparent, we 
have an explosive salvo to fire for a finale. This is the 
defense attorney's closing argument to the jury. Knowing 
he is beaten by all odds, the defender decides upon a dra¬ 
matic plea, throwing his client upon the mercy of the jury. 
In substance, his appeal is that it is not just his client, 
the accused, on trial here but the people of the United 
States of America. Citing testimony previously presented, 
the defense declares that public indifference and laxity 
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were behind the wheel of that dilapidated rig on Highway 
66, not just Bart Simon alone; that a judgment of guilty 
on the head of one poor, sick old man will not stem the 
tide of biood upon the highways of America; that only 
through vigorous prosecution of a remedial legislative 
and policing program, such as that suggested by the 1BT 
official, not persecution of a victim of this present 
sordid system, can justice be done. 

Pointing to Bart Simon, the defense attorney says, 
"Behold the man) For long weeks since that fatal morning 
he has carried the cross of seIf-recrimination and despair 
through the streets of sorrow. 1 beg of you, do not nail 
him to it now! In the name of God's mercy, do not raise 
him upon the hill between those two thieves of humanity - 
selfishness and indifferenceI" 

And the story closes as the jurymen file in to render 
the verdict: Guilty, with a recommendation of leniency. 

THE END 
















PROLOGUE 


At 5:47 on the Morning of June 9th, the door of apart¬ 
ment 301e, 573 Eaet 188th Street, the Bronx, New York, was 
opened to expose the heed of the distaff side of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Bisstll. The head disappeared while the door 
resieined partially open. 

■Petal - Na response. "PETEI* 

The sleepy-eyed Mr. Bissell looked up with a wince 
from his first cup of black coffee in the breakfast nook. 
"Please, June, - he begged. "You 1 11 wake up the neighbor¬ 
hood. - 

Now the full length of an indignant Mrs. Peter Bissell 
Materialized before the appraising gaze of the breadwinner 
across the zoom. He was not too displeased by the reve¬ 
lations of e filisy negligee as she walked toward him. 

"You're a pretty hard guy to get through to before 
breakfast, - she replied, wrinkling her nose at him. 

Pete set down his cup with a grin and pulled her down 
on his lap. "That was a rough run yesterday. I could use 
another couple of hours' sleep," he said, kissing her bare 
shoulder. 

But his better half gantly pushed his head up as her 
Mischievous eyes Met his. "I always thought college taught 
you to act like a gentleMan? Like Professor NussbauM next 
door, for instance." 

"Maybe beceuie of Mrs. Nussbaum," came the waggish 
rejoinder. "Even wrapped in the same towel, she isn't 
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yourself, smarty. I'll fix you son* •ggs.” 

At June departed afttr a last knowing look in Patt's 
dlrtction, tha phona rang. Pata grabbad it up. 

"Hellql Yaah, this is Pata Blssall. Oh, hallo, Mr. 
Casayl What's cooking? Special run, or something?" 

Pata'a ayaa almost poppad out of his haad, his mouth 
dropping opan, as ha raactad to what ha haard. "What?!" 
Would you mind just saying that again, Mr. Casay?” ha 
finally managad to say, but with complete bewilderment 
and disbeli.ef on his face. 

Tha voice of Stave Casay, general superintendent 
for tha Intercity Van Linas, again came over the wire, 
loud and clear. 

"1 said, Blssall, that you needn't report for work 
until further notice. We are trying to contact all our 
drivers before they leave for tha garage. This is not a 
lockout, Blssall. Tha reason there is no need for you 
to report is simply that, as of now, wa haven't a rig in 
tha place. I've checked all tha other truckers. Thera 
isn't a truck of any kind in tha whole city of New York 
right now -- maybe not in tha whole country — maybe tha 
world -- and don't bother to ask why, because nobody knows!" 

Pata, practically paralyzed with fright, allowed tha 
receiver to drop from his nerveless fingers. "Ha has to 
be kidding. Ha has to be!” 

And that's how it all began on: 
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The main body of our story begins by flashing back 
to various normal activities requiring all kinds of' truck 
transportation Just prior to midnight of June 8th, the 
night preceding the short skit presented in the Prologue. 
For instance,, some of these might be a gathering of truck- 
drivers in a roadside restaurant on a cross-country high¬ 
way, convivially having coffee and a snack, their trucks 
and truck-trailer rigs parked out front; a fleet of pro¬ 
duce trucks being loaded with perishable fresh vegetables 
at the packing terminal of an agricultural association in 
a midland farming community; the employees of a manufactur 
ing plant being moved from one section of the country to 
another welcoming the arrival of a fleet of large vans 
which will do the job overnight, carting everything from 
wastepaper baskets to mammoth stamping mills safely and 
quickly; a dump-truck park at the site of a big dam con¬ 
struction job in the northwest, row on row of vehicles 
ready to return to the task of earth-moving in hundreds 
of tons come morning, as the watchman makes his silent 
round, flathlamp in hand; at the great mail distribution 
center in the terminal post office of one of our largest 
metropolitan cities, clerks and automated machines fever¬ 
ishly sort and sack millions of packages and pieces of 
mail preparatory to loading onto the red, white and blue 
trucks for distribution; much the same activity is shown 
in the pressroom of a great daily newspaper, as the papers. 






hot off the press, are stacked, bundled and shot off to 
the loading platform and the waiting delivery trucks; Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Everett, children Jackie and Sue, go to 
bed happily In Goahen, Indiana, assured that the movers 
will arrive promptly at 7 AM the following morning to 
transport all their belongings out to their new home in 
Californie, while the Petrucci family will see their ef¬ 
fects carefully loaded on another van at 10 AM to move 
them to their new quarters in the Everett place only 
eight blocks away. We might see inside a maintenance 
garage of a milk trucking concern, mechanics busily en¬ 
gaged in servicing all equipment thoroughly, preparatory 
to the morning run; tank trucks lined up waiting to load 
gasoline and petroleum products at a bulk station on a 
railroad siding; a military convoy lumbering through the 
night, en route with a division of infantry and artillery 
support from an Army base to maneuvers; the mammoth Hudson 
River terminal yards, bustling with activity 24 hours a 
day to keep New York City alive; Red Cross trucks being 
loaded with food, clothing and medical supplies from a 
St. Louis warehouse, preparatory to an errand of mercy 
for a flood-blighted, stricken town south on the Missis¬ 
sippi River; the terminal of a parcel delivery service in 
Chicago; a retail dairy company's loading docks in Pitts¬ 
burgh; a great circus under canvas breaking camp in northern 
Florida, loading up to move on to the next show town; all 
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these and many, many more. What we see is the behind-the- 
scenes look at America on wheels, getting ready for an¬ 
other normal day of existence, an existence impossible 
without the truck and truckdriver; unnoticed unle66 it 
6lows us down on the highway, unheralded until we feel 
a need for it. 

All the while we look upon these vignettes which 
pass in fast procession before us, we are made continu¬ 
ally aware of the passing time in each time zone as the 
camera sweeps across the nation. At the stroke of mid¬ 
night in New York, the trucks begin to vanish in thin 
air. Then all across the land, from Maine to California, 
from city, town, village, crossroads and highway, the 
trucka disappear, leaving men and merchandise stranded, 
perishables piled uselessly, and a mounting apprehension 
that moves from coast-to-coast with the rising sun. 

This th**n is that fantastic but fateful 9th of June. 
Thi6 is now. Tne full impact of the catastrophe strikes -- 
more dreadful than a plague -- more disastrous than a 
hundred holocausts from as many hydrogen warheads. With¬ 
out trucks, America is as completely paralyzed and immobile 
as a stone. By noon it has left 170,000,000 people numb 
and terrified, homeless, sick and dying, as if the world 
had ended. By nightfall many would pray that the end of 
the world would end their misery and abject defeat as they 
faced death by unrestrainable disease and starvation. No 




nightnara, no aadiatic brainchild of a Biarca or Edgar 
Allan Poa, would avar conjura up tha pain, agony, and 
tragady of a day tha trucka diaappaarad. 

Wa auggaat that ona family, or a aingla group of 
paopla, ba uaad to carry tha .thraad of continuity through 
tha atory, Juat aa wa night in a ao-callad acianca-fiction 
notion pictura. Wa auggaat that tha Fadaral Govarnnant 
ba nada a proninant part of tha atory, aa it would in tha 
caaa of any national dlaaatar. Wa baliava that tha abso- 
luta hopalaaanaaa of tha final aituation ahould ba tha 
concluaion of tha naln body of tha pictura. 'To tag it 
with a happy anding would ba farcical, ao wa auggaat a 
fadaout on tha fall of tha graataat country in tha world 
aa a nation. It la for thla raaaon that wa hava supplied 
an apilogua which will carry ua back to raality without 
onca dispelling tha affact of tha fantasy by attanpting 
to ratlonallza It. 




EPILOGUE 


At 3:43 on the morning of June 9th, the sleepy Mr. 
Peter Blssell entered the breekfest nook, scratching his 
derriere and feeling his way to the waiting cup of black 
coffee on the table in his apartment at 573 East 188th 
Street, the Bronx, New York. Clutching the cup like a 
thirst-crazed man, he dropped to the seat with a grunt 
and buried his nose inaide the rim. The deep slurps al¬ 
most, but not quite, absorbed the female voice calling 
from the vicinity of the front door. 

"Petel" In the middle of a gulp, Pate merely 
shuddered before completing the gurgitation. "PETEI” 

The loud slam of the front door caused him to wince 
and squeeze his eyes shut momentarily. He opened them 
juat in time to see his negligee-clad better half materi¬ 
alize in the kitchen doorway. 

"Please, June," he begged. "You'll wake up the neigh¬ 
borhood ." 

"You're a pretty hard guy to get through to before 
breakfast," she replied, wrinkling her nose at him. 

Pete set down his cup with a grin and turned an ap¬ 
praising eye in her direction. "Yeah, I guess I am at 
that," he said. "What's the problem?" 

"The milkman's late again and the paper hasn't come." 

"Home, sweet home," Pete laughed. "So what else is 

new?" 

Moving into the room, June stopped long enough at 
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Pete's back to rumple up his hair vengefully. "Sometimes 
you're impossible, Peter Bissell," she replied. "I'll 
fix you some eggs." 

After one furtive glance at the clock on the wall, 

Pete gulped down the dregs of the coffee and rose hasti¬ 
ly. "I was only kidding, honey," he said, kissing her, 

"I wouldn't have time to eat, anyway.” June sighed at 
his receding back as Pete, moving toward the bathroom, 
hesitated meditatively in the doorway. "Want to hear 
something funny?” he said, turning. 

"Like you're going to get a raise?” 

"No, no,” he said, shaking his head,'a puzzled 
look on his face as he gazed off into space. "I had 
a feeling when I got up this morning -- like maybe some¬ 
thing different was going to happen today, or something -- 
you know?" 

"Such as what?" 

Pete shrugged. "That's funny, too -- I don't know 
what. I Just had a feeling -- y' know?" 

"You mean, like the atom bomb?” 

"No, nothing like that. Just something different. 

I don't know. I just had a feeling." 

The door closed behind him. June stared at the door 
blankly for a moment, then poured a cup of coffee for her¬ 
self. "Goofy -- that's what's the matter with him — a 
regular oofty-goofty. Those night runs are getting to you, 
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Peter." She took one sip from the cup and set it down 
quickly with a wry expression. "Ugh! You'd think that 
guy could bring the milk earlier for once in his life, 
wouldn't you?" 

Better late than never, Mrs. Bissell. Better late 
than never. 


THE END 



CONCLUSION 





The program laid out on the preceding pages and the 
reasons for its existence should necessitate no further ex¬ 
planation. They speak for themselves. The basic solidity 
of the documentary motion picture approach to pressing prob¬ 
lems requiring public dissemination of vital information is 
founded upon a long history of outstanding success. The 
three elements necessary to such success are readily avail¬ 
able. They are: 

1. Thoughtful and intelligent choice of subject mat¬ 
ter and exhaustive research and development. 

2. A highly capable and long experienced producer of 
motion pictures with a history of accomplishment 
second to none. 

3. A well-planned distribution program, designed to 
efficiently and adequately cover all bases within 
a period of time conjunctive with a reasonable 
cost factor. 

The first two elements should be sufficiently qualified 
by previous knowledge coupled with the content of this pro¬ 
posal. As a conclusion, therefore, it is pertinent to sug¬ 
gest a solution, and alternates, to the third element - dis¬ 
tribution. 

Exposure of a motion picture program to the general 
public through normal distribution channels can be divided 
into three general categories: (1) Theaters, available 
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generally when the subject has entertainment values and/or 
information in the public interest non-political in char¬ 
acter. (2) Non-theatrical - through social and business 
clubs and associations, educational institutions and gov¬ 
ernment agencies - which is usually the least restrictive 
as to subjact matter so long as it is not contrary to our 
baaic principles of American democracy. Naturally, the 
more interesting, entertaining and/or instructive the con¬ 
tent of the fiim(a), the greater and longer-iived the ex- 
poaure. And, (3) television: free runs during daytime 
broadcast, which depend generally upon the rules of thumb 
laid down for non-theatricei distribution; and prime paid- 
for time, which carries no restrictions excepting those 
laid down by the television code of ethics. 

Subject to predetermination of appropriateness of con¬ 
tent by Columbia Pictures, it is in an advantageous posi¬ 
tion to release short subjects through its normal distribu¬ 
tion organization to theaters*both here and abroad. The 
coat of this service is quite nominal. Standard 35> milli¬ 
meter theatrical release prints are required of a high qual¬ 
ity assured by the Columbia trade mark. Such service is 
offered free of charge to the theaters with prints paid 
for by the sponsor. 

Free television and non-theatrical releases can be 
economically and successfully handled through any one of 
several national organizations specializing in these fields 
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at a reasonable rate. The cost, prorated by the actual 
number of viewers, is very low. A card rating system, 
tabulated through monthly reports by the distributor 
directly to the sponsor, gives the sponsor an accurate 
day-to-day picture of the service rendered, the number 
of people and type and age of audience, and individual 
audience reactions to the film viewed. This service may 
be augmented by a direct loan service under the direction 
of the sponsoring organization, especially beneficial when 
branches or locals of the organization desire use of the 
films. 

bxcepting those prints required for theater use, all 
prints, monochrome or color, are provided on 16 millimeter 
film stock. A minimum requirement for general distribution 
is usually fixed at 100 prints, at an average cost of $150.00 
per print of a thirty-minute color sound subject. The life 
of a release print varies from five to ten years, depending 
upon the amount of use and the condition of the equipment 
upon which it is projected. In most instances a user is 
responsible for returning a print in the same condition as 
received. 

Columbia Pictures sincerely believes this program merits 
the serious consideration of the General President and the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters as a force for pro¬ 
gress in militant unionism. 
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This is a two-fisted, hard-hitting, straightforward 
documentary motion picture that drives home the perils to 
our basic American principles stemming from anti-union, 
anti-strike legislation proposed and on the statute books. 

It reveals the truth about the detrimental effect such laws 
have upon our national economy and the present precarious 
balance between organized labor and organized management. 

To give this picture's premise the full justice it de¬ 
serves, it is necessary to hark back to the intolerable si¬ 
tuation as it existed no longer ago than a few years before 
World War II. The labor movement, still in its infancy from 
an organization standpoint, was fighting for its very exist¬ 
ence. For the most fitting example of those times, we will 
use the factual story of the Teamsters, and the early public 
career of James R. Hoffa in particular. This will be depicted 
in dramatic sequences, the principal roles being played by ac¬ 
complished professional actors. 

Through young James Hoffa's constant struggle, stemming 
from his employment at the age of 17 years as a warehouseman 
in a Detroit company, to win decent working contracts for his 
co-workers, the need for national unionism on a stable basis 
is forcefully shown. This will be the workers' only econo¬ 
mic salvation in terms of protection of wages and working 
conditions. And it is graphically proved that a stable 
working force with a national uniformity of contract con- 
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ditions is the one insurance of a stable national economy. 
James Hoffa and the Teamsters quickly realized that this 
was an uphill fight with an opposition resentful of this 
intrusion into its assumed prerogatives, a fight in which 
an apathetic public had no real understanding. Recogniz¬ 
ing and fearing the consequences of an organized working 
force, organized management used every method, legal and 
illegitimate, to crush it to the point of physical violence 
and bloodshed. On trumped-up charges during that turbulent 
era, James Hcffa was subjected to arrest and imprisonment 
as often as eighteen times in one twenty-four hour period. 
This same type of harassment, but in more refined form, con¬ 
tinues to this day. Molded and steeled in the fires of such 
vituperation and hatred, the wonder is not that these labor 
leaders are somewhat case-hardened and suspicious of motives 
and actions on the part of their opponents. It is actually 
a marvel that they are able to sit down and bargain calmly 
at all. To do so requires a basic honesty of mind, a clear 
perspective of national problems, a love for truth, a belief 
in the ultimate supremacy of right, and faith in the American 
doctrine that all differences lie in viewpoint and can be 
resolved through round-table discussion. No union has ever 
asked for more than this. 


No one man has personified this better than James Hoffa. 
Though constantly plagued and needled by calumny, threats, 
accusations, investigations and every known pressure upon 
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him, ha haa somehow managed to not only bear up under the 
load and tosa it away, but also carry on the work of the 
job to which he is duly elected. In addition to the indom¬ 
itable will of this man to ensure a fair shake for his co¬ 
workers, his wife and family have been his most loyal sup¬ 
porters and asaiatants. This is a side of James Hoffa, 
the family man, that but few are acquainted with. And, 
as faithfully depicted on film, this is hardly the loud¬ 
mouthed brutish gangster that some would have the public 
believe. In actuality, here is typified in life the per¬ 
sonification of the storied American boy, of one who has 
risen from poverty and misfortune in his youth to a posi¬ 
tion of strength and success by sheer personal effort. 

Labor unions, as exemplified by the Teamsters, have 
grown large and strong because it was in the public inter¬ 
est to do so. No country is healthy when one small por¬ 
tion of it can dictate to the rest, a situation which faced 
America until recent years. This is what certain elements 
would have us revert to. Through this film we will prove 
that a atrong union movement is necessary to a strong 
America, a prosperous America, and a world at peace. 
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